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REVIEWS AND NOTES 

The Granger Movement. By Solon Justus Buck, Ph.D., Research 
Associate in History in the University of Illinois. [Harvard 
Historical Studies, Vol. XIX.] (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1913. Pp. xi, 384.) 

THIS volume was submitted by the author and accepted by the 
faculty of Harvard University as a doctor's thesis. The author 
at the time was holding the Parkman Fellowship in history. An 
examination of the valuable bibliography and footnote references 
shows that the writer has had exceptional opportunities in the way of 
materials. The volume is built up entirely from the sources, though 
the work of previous investigators has not been overlooked. At this 
time, when industrial regulation by government is the question of 
the day, the publication of a history of this first attempt to curb 
the power of railroads is timely. With most people the very fact 
that any movement was tainted by some, no matter how remote, con- 
nection with the "Granger movement" was enough to condemn it 
forever. The seeming failure of the movement has hung like a 
cloud over the whole field of agriculture, and has especially dis- 
counted farmers as legislators. As a consequence very few farmers 
have participated in the work of any law-making body in America 
during the last quarter of a century. 

The author conducted his investigations in four fields: Organi- 
zation, Political Activity, Business Cooperation, Social and Educa- 
tional Features. By far the most valuable parts of the book are 
the chapters dealing with the attempt to regulate railroads and their 
allies, the elevators and express companies. The methods of the 
corporations in opposing the movement are familiar to all of us 
at present. They first backed the dominant party in the election, 
controlling nominations and furnishing funds for campaigns. Beaten 
here they began a systematic campaign in courts and newspapers to 
misrepresent, misapply, or utterly ignore the restrictive laws. The 
struggle became more animated as the farmers kept up the attack. 
The railroads at last took refuge in their inner circle of intrench- 
ments, the Supreme Court and the Constitution. By the time they 
were routed from this stronghold in 1876 the farmers had generally 
become tired of the struggle and the railroad lobbies had a strangle 
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hold on the State legislatures. It is an interesting story, full of the 
flavor of strife, and throws a flood of light on the conduct of such 
social and class struggles. 

The other important feature of this movement was an attempt by 
the farmers to throw off the yoke of the middleman and break the 
power of the monopolies. The fact that they brought the price of 
reapers down from $240 to $140 is evidence that there was reason 
for the movement. Not only in buying, but in selling, the farmers 
sought to rid themselves of commission men. The farmers of Cali- 
fornia claimed to have saved $5,000,000 in 1873-4 by selling their 
own wheat abroad. Various plans were tried out but lack of 
organization and efficient cooperation usually brought the ventures 
to the wall. 

It is to be regretted, through no fault of the author perhaps, that 
nothing is said about the struggle in Indiana. According to the 
statistics given, this State was among the leaders in the movement, 
numbering over 2,000 lodges of the Patrons of Husbandry, more 
than twenty to the county, or one lodge for each 150 men, women 
and children of the farming population. There are many records 
available of this movement in Indiana and many prominent leaders 
are still alive. It is to be hoped some student will supply the tes- 
timony for our State. 

It remains to be said that Dr. Buck has performed a very valuable 
piece of investigation. Nothing conduces more to the correct and 
charitable solution of such questions as are now agitating the peo- 
ple than a reading of such books as the one under review. Some of 
the lasting effects of the "Granger movement" may be seen in the 
large mail-order houses — Montgomery, Ward & Co. was originally 
a Granger cooperative concern — the disappearance of the old credit 
system, which held the farmer almost a slave to the merchant, the 
railroad rate regulation, the technical education of the farmers. The 
Grangers were not the only factors of course in these reformations, 
but they took a prominent part. Logan Esarey. 

Financial History of Ohio. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart, Associate 
Professor of Economics, University of Illinois. [University 
of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2.] 
(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1912. Pp. 358.) 

During recent years much interest has been manifest in the study 
of the finances of American commonwealths. Various monographs 



